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The CKAIRI-IM (Mexico) ( translation from Spanish ) i I declare open the 
two hundred and eighty-first plenary meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation 
Committee on Disamiament. 

I^irs. i^iYRDA L (Sweden): Notwithstanding the fact that today ^s deliberations 
were to focus on general and complete disarmament, I beg your permission, • 
Mr: Chairman — in accordance with a general rule and oft-repeated practice — to 
speak on the subject of collateral m.easures; because today I wish to follow up the 
line of reasoning in my intervention of last week (ENDC/PV . 279 ) ? which, dealt with 
the issue of a comprehensive test ban, v/ith some coimnents mainly centring on another 
collateral measure: the cut-off of production of nuclear material for weapon purposes. 
In the view of the Swedish delegation, those two measures continue to be closely 
linked with each other and with a non-proliferation treaty <> VJithout them the latter 
kind of treaty, it seems to us, would be both operationally a.nd politically weako 

As in the case of the test ban, I wish to enter a plea for practicality and 
suggest that we set a target date for achieving agreement on the freezing of 
production of nuclear-weapon mat eria.lo The rearrangements called for in the case of 
such termination of the long-range military programmes for nuclear material supply, 
which we know involve large and diversified industrial processes, will undoubtedly be 
more time-consuming than brealcing off the com.paratively short-range and intermittent 
series of tests <, Would it not be appropriate, I might ask delegations here, to aim 
at 1 July 1967 as the historic date when further additions to the stockpiles of 
nuclear-weapon ma.terial would cease? If that were an agreed target date both for the 
cessation of current production and for the elaboration of a treaty, it vrould give 
the nuclear-weapon countries time to prepare for the closing of the crucial processes. 

For the non-nuclear-weapon countries it could be sold to equal a kind of Fanfani 
moratoriiim of close to one yearns duration — that is to say, a voluntary and unilateral 
moratoriumo One might go even further in accommodating the nuclear-weapon countries 
and state that, if they are really sitting down to a serious study of the practical 
requirements for a phasing-out of the production in question, we ought to be prepared 
to envisage a flexible pattern — that is, a series of dates for closure of various 
sectors of the production, some perhaps later but some, it is hoped, earlier than the 
date which I have indicated in a tentative way and for the purpose of discussion. 
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The most intricate -problems to tackle refer here^ as always, to verification. 
Fortunately, in regard to the measixre of a cut-off we have an agreed foundation to 
start from: the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards, to the 
usefulness of which we know both sides subscribe. They belong to a living system, 
one being continuously extended, to which the verification needs in connexion with a 
cut-off agreement, which evidently would have to be applied in a more obligatory 
fashion,, could be linkedo Difficulties relating to the pace of extension ought 
not to be insurmountableo 

In this connexion it is interesting to review the , suggestions made by the 
representative of the United States, Mr. Fisher, at our 277th meeting, although 
they were tied to negotiations for a non-proliferation rather than a cut--off treaty, 
thus aiming at stopping the ominous production of fissionable materials for weapons 
in countries which have not started it but not in those which have. We realize 
how important is the offer that the nuclear- weapon Powers also submit to control of 
their trade in nuclear material for peaceful purposes, an offer which I know has 
already been put into practice in some recently-concluded agreements for co-operation 
on civil uses of .atomic energy « It certainly must be a burden involving considerable 
inconvenience to the great Powers • On the other hand, of course, it does not 
contribute to any curtailment,, still less to any reversal, of the present arms race. 
Therefore allow me to point, put how greatly an international agreement to cut off 
production for weapon purposes would simplify the situation, as there would then exist 
no activities, to shield from control. 

In order to be quite realistic, I believe, we should discuss a time-table for 
the entry into force of various types of obligations, taking into account the 
necessity for a gradual phasing-out plan, as I have just mentioned^, but* taking into 
account also what has been called the "balance of mutual responsibilities and 
obligations"., ( A/RES/2028 (XX) i ENDC/16I ) which the non-nuclear-weapon States are 
interested to see observedo I could well imagine that a reasonable and equitable 
plan for introducing controls, entailing a series of steps whicJi might ■ dIIow one 
another at predetermined but rather protracted intervals, would amount to something 
like the follov/ings first, controls on all transfers of source or special fissionable 
materials and principal nuclear facilities between all countries and for all purposes | 
secondly, control extended also to all new facilities, including not least those 
ca.pable of producing weapon-grade materials, again in all countriesj thirdly and 
finally, control also of already-existing production facilities. 
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. That is a suggestion which I hope will be seriously examinedo It is offered 
in a desire to be helpful^ My Government <, as well as others, I am sure, will keep 
anropen mind also for other possible modalities which might grow out of our continw-d 
negotiations. Let me simply point out that the first step is very similar to one 
part ofMTo Fisher^ s recent proposal envisaging ~ 

"••• an undertaking by all States not to provide source or fissionable material, 
or specialized equipment or non-nuclear material for processing or use of source 
or fissionable material or for the production of fissionable material, to any • 
other .State /.v unless "such material and equipment are subject to. IAEA or 
equivalent internationsJ, safeguards" ( ENDC/PV>277. pp. U. 5 ) 
The main difference lies in the dots representing three words which I omitted from 
the quotation: "for peaceful purposes'*. We would say "for all purposes". The 
alteration. is self-explanatory: 14r. Fisher^ s formula' refers to the situation of today, 
when production for weapon purposes is not forbidden; '' mine to a situation when a 
cut--off treaty would make such production non-existent » 

On this subject! might raise a few additional points, although they refer more 
to details than to the general merit of an agreement. . 

One is a question, again directed to the United States proposals just mentioned, 
concerning a control system which might rely either on the IAEA or on, as it was put, 
equivalent international safeguards. Fry question is: what safeguards can really 
be considered equivalent? If that is meant to refer to various kinds of bilateral 
arrangements- or regional systems, my delegation must beg to differ. 

We have to- be more stringent when looking to a future when the cut-off of 
fissionable material production for weapon purposes should be fully .implemented. 
From a less technical and more political point of view, we . — and, I believe, also 
other nations- that are outsiders — could hardly accept verification' which takes place 
inside. a closed system as being "equivalent" to IAEA safeguards, at least if there 
could not be established some adequate co-operative arrangements for verification 
purposes between the IAEA: and the so-called "equivalent" system. .By "international 
safeguards" we must mean a system open to the observance of all of us. Only a 
system under such... public, interna.tional control can really satisfy all' the signatories 
to a treaty. 
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As a second observation^ I should like to touch briefly on the point made by 
1^0 Fisher at out last meeting (ENDG/PV.280^ppol3 et seq.) ? that not only explosions for 
weapon testing but all nuclear test explosions should be prohibitedo If a test ban^ 
made truly comprehensive in that w£^y<> were combined with a cut-off agreement^ 
there would be no new explosives to UwSe even for such peaceful projects as may become 
permitted under international control. Thus any such undertakings v/ould have to 
utilize fissionable material already manuf actured^ thus reducing the stockpiles 
already produced for weapon purposes. 

The third of my marginal comments refers to the fact that if one such agreement 
is reached it will have beneficial effects also in other directions o Thus a 
cut-off treaty with control of all transfers from as well as to signatories would 
to a certain extent haraper independent production even in countries which had not 
signed the treaty „ An example of such indirect effects relates to the application 
of the Moscow Treaty^^ if a rigid interpretation is given to Artiicle 1(2)^ v/hich 
prohibits participation in any way^ even indirectlyc, in testing .by another party. 
The ar-ticle states s 

^^Each of the Parties to this Treaty undertakes furthennore to refrain from 
causing/ encouraging, or in any way participating in^ the carrying out of any 
nuclear weapon test explosion^ or any other nuclear explosion, anywhere which 
would take place in any of the environments described ...'^ (ENDC/^IOO/Rev.l. Pe2) , 
As is well known, the conducting of tests is a large enterprise, involving 
vai^ious kinds of research and development preparration, logistic support and;, i/hat is 
most important in the present connexion, also supplies of fissionable materials. If 
the obligations of the Moscow Treaty are scrupulously applied, it can maJfce the 
conducting of tests by other nations more difficult, the development work more 
time-cons-oming, and the whole activity more expensive o If that is a potential' effect 
of the Moscow agreement, it is unquestionably true that a cut-off treaty with 
verification procedures of the kind I have indicated would halve, far stronger and 
more universal effects. 

My fourth and final observation on matters of detail is pajrallel to one I made 
in my recent statement referring to the test bans that, generaD.ly speaking, the 
verification requirements seem to undergo an evolution towai'ds attenuation 
(ENDC/PV.279o Po7)o The IAEA system itself is being reformed so as to be less 
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complicated and cumbersome. The working pepers on the matter of control of 
fissionable material which have been presented by the United Kingdom (ENDC/60) and 
the. United States (ENDC/134, 174) have also moved the requirements in the direction 
of making verification more automatic and less intrusive, That nourishes our hope 
that agreement to stop further production of fissionable materials for weapon purposes 

will soon be feasible. . 

I'Jhy is not such a treaty concluded, i^hen its conditions seem so reasonable and 
the need for it is so pressing? Cannot the political will-power be mustered? 
We who are seated in the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament have a definite 
responsibility to look after the interests of the vjorld and of the future, not merely 
such short-term national interests of today as may stand in the way of an agreement 
on a higher, that is international, level of security. 

To bring about a definite change of direction in the arms race so that it goes 
downwards instead of upwards is what/we envisage when we so persistently stress the 
need for really effective measures like the test ban and the cut-off: a containment 
of the spectre of endlessly-continuing additions to the quality and quantity of 
nuclear weapons; because we can imagine what a frightening world woiid result if 
the nuclear-weapon States remained free to test and develop and accumulate and 
spread these weapons. 

iathough it should be superfluous, I might restate that, when ray country Insists 
on agreements concerning a comprehensive test ban and a cut-off — in conjunction 
with or even with priority over a mere non-proliferation treaty — we are motivated 
by the firm conviction th^t such measures to reduce or at least freeze present nuclear 
capabilities would best serve the needs of the world as a whole. When it is 
sometimes said — not here but in popular publications — that non-aligned States 
are claiming such measures as a kind of "price" for their adherence to a non- 
proliferation treaty, that is an unwarranted simplication. 

The true ejqplanation, of course, can be surmised from the Government declaration 
which. I quoted in my statement on U August (ENDC/PV.279, p. 5) -and x^hich may serve as a 
kind of Swedish catechism on the issue under discussion: while we are definitely in 
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favour of international agreements to hinder proliferation of .nuclear weapons^ we are 
also scared by the prospect that the present armament rabe may be allowed to continue 
at its perilous pace, "Therefore measures which are broad enough to bring a halt to 
that steeply-spiralling, race at the same time as .preventing, additional countries from 
"going nuclear" are definitely to be preferred to measures that would merely achieve 
one and perhaps not the most far-reaching of those goals. In our opinion, immense 
.dangers are inherent in the continuing arms race, in regard both to the qualitative 
and to the quantitative growth of nuclear armouries, even if the number of military 
nuclear Powers remains the same as nowo'. 

Let us look at it first from the quantitative point, of viewo There seems to be 
no spontaneous letting-up of the production of fissionable material for weapon 
purposes o We appreciate, of course, that the cut-backs of fissionable production 
announced in April 196.4 on behalf of the Soviet Union (ENDC/131) , the United Kingdom 
(EKDG/PV0I86, p. 34-) and the United States (ENDC/132) were rather substantial. 
However, the production capabilities left were even more substantial, and there are 
no signs that this course has been switched into reverse* 

Such a quantitative increase is also linked, if we come to think of it, with 
the problem of what we have now alraost routinely come to call "dissemination" « The 
saturation point for the nuclear killing capacity may already have been reached by 
the super-Powers when related to their own needs; some conversion to new types of 
weapons may be what they are most interested in. However, as long as a freeze of 
the present stockpiles of fissionable materiaJ. cannot be' brought into force, there 
will exist increa.singly more nuclear weapons to spread — meaning, in the- narrower 
sense, that they are. being transferred from nuclear- weapon States to alien territories 
or otherwise held in readiness for the support of allies or for new clients. A 
cut-off treaty, would really help to-limit such supporting arsenals. Otherwise the 
danger will multiply, as production may be kept open-ended in order to arm alliances. 

Of course deployment also could continue in an ever-widening geographical 
spread. It is not inconceivable that we might have to look forward to a time when the 
whole globe will be closely studded with arsenals of nuclear weapons — the whole 
globe, that is., with the exception of the countries which even then opt to remain 
non-aligned. This is the recurrent question in my theme for today: is that the kind 
of world towards which we are steering? May we not begin to feel like the Norwegian 
poet who said, "I am afraid that we have come to the wrong planet"? 
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The future appears no less ominous if one dwells on the qualitative aspect of 
a continued arms race entailing a kind of macabre perfecting • of the nuclear death 
machines. It is to such an evolution — which I refuse to call "progress" — that 
we want to apply the brakes- of a comprehensive test ban« Of course^ only those with 
access to classified material in the archives of the great Powers can fully' estimate 
the dangers inherent in the continued testing of nuclear explosives • — and such testing . 
is being carried on in the atmosphere by two Powers which have not signed the Moscow 
Treaty and underground by three Powers which have. The range of possibilities for 
weapon development remains enormous even if only underground tests are consideredo 
The development and proof-testing of warheads for strategical and tactical uses^ 
for air defence, anti-submarine and anti-missile use and so on, may be feasible. 
Nor need the tests be restricted to weapons of very limited yield; the literature 
mentions yields of several hundred kilotqns. 

At. the present time the greatest anxiety seems to hover around the possibility, 
which may just be turning into a probability, that the super-Powers \d.ll move into 
a new, tremendously stepped-up round of ai*ms development centring on anti-ballistic 
missile defence, or rather on a combination of a system of interceptor missiles 
and so-called penetration aids for strategic missiles. Both fear and advice to 
exercise restraint are now often expressed ~ for inatano% in a recent speech by the 
Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Pearson, a speech to which I had the great privilege of 
listening, as did Mr.' Burns, who has already quoted from it some very important 
passages In. his statement on 12 July (ENDG/PVo272, poS). Mr. Pearson referred to 
the anti-ballistic missile system as — 

"o.o an enormously costly undertaking which, in the end, would probably' lead, 

.as the ballistic missile race did, to ever-mounting defence budgets without 
■ any permanent increase in national security or international stability ..." (ibid . ) 
For that., reason Mr. Pearson advocated an agreement between the super-Powers not "to 
deploy anti-ballistic missile systems,' 

That there are doubts in the highest places about the rationality of opening 
up this new diraension in armaments has been indicated repeatedly also in speeches by 
the United States Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara, and reflected in 'the statement 
by the representative- of -the United States at, a recent meeting (ENDG/PV.278, pp. 8,9) • 
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An outspoken statement to the same effect was made by the Disainiaament Minister 
in oiir midst, Lord Chalfont^ on 16 June* He said: 

"Already there is talk of deploying defensive systems agains ballistic 
missiles It seems incredible to me that anyone really believes that 
there can be a fully effective defence against the sort of nuclear armoury 
now deployed by the two great military alliances of the world. But if 
that belief exists, and if it leads to the extensive deployment of 
anti-ballistic missile systems, we should be in no doubt that the arms 
race will have entered a new and perhaps irreversible phase, and, 
furthermore, that a serious threat will be posed to what every stability 
is provided by the present balance of nuclear power J' ( ENDC/PV . 265 ♦ P>5 ) 
In reality, security is becoming more and more expensive and less and less . 
reliable^ The ^ step aJPter anti-ballistic missiles can hardly be any other than the 
one so dourly foreseen first by science-fiction writers but now mentioned as a 
real possibility by prominent scientists: that the whole of mankind will move 
into live--in and work-in underground shelters. Thus a major issue now facing 
decision-makers is the procurement and eraplacement of anti-ballistic missile systems 
and also continued testing for that purposeo The cost factor is so tremendous, 
running into tens of billions of dollars for even partial attemps at the protection 
of one country, that already on that ground it would seem reasonable for the great 
Powers to identify their joint interest by a firm "No" to this new phase of the . 
arms race. 

The current discussion about the anti-ballistic missile issue can serve as a 
reminder of what continued perradssibility with regard to underground testing might 
entail. We should also ask ourselves how much the nuclear megatonnage has already 
..ncreased while we have been sitting. Should not the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament 
CoraiQittee perhaps carry a burden of responsibility .because it has not achieved the 
kind of agreement which might have put a stop to the threatening madness? • -Anyway 
I hope that it serves to convince us that it is imperative that we now obtain both 
a comprehensive test ban and a cut-off agreement — that is, agreements which will 
prevent the arms race from overtaking human reason. 
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Mr> FISrIiiiR (United States of i^^ierica) : I have listened with interest to 
the remarks of the representative of Sv/eden* I thinl-: I sho^jld preface mj statement 
by saying that I too should like to spealc todaj^ en a collateral measure; I ^too^ in 
factp should like to speal-: about the proposaJ^ of the United States for a- verified 
cut-off of production of fissionable materials for \:eapon purposes (SNDC/l20pl.6f ). 
In listening to llrs* Ilyrdal^s interesting intervention 1 observed that a few questions 
were directed .lore or less towards no, Sone of those i.dll be dealt x/ithy I. hope ^ in 
ny rei^iarks this norning; sone others^ I on afraid^ will not^ and I shall try to deal 
vdth those in an appropriate nannor as soon as I cex.. 

I am submitting as a Conference docuinent (HNDC/l76)p a description of- .a possible 
method for- monitoring a shut-do\/n reactor^ which goes into somewhat greater detail than 
any previous, description whiLch \io have made at .this Conference. Today I should like' 
to discuss the practical uses of this method in monitoring an important feature of 
an agreement on a verified halt in the production of fissionable materials for use 
in weapons. 

At this time also I should 3.iko to announce my Government ^ s plaiis for an actual 
demonstration of this method of monitoring shut-dov/n reactors^ to ta].^e place later 
this year at Hanford^ Washingtono 1 should iike^ on behalf of my GcverniTientp to. 
extend an invitation to that demonstrcatipn to each of the m^embers of the Sighteen- 
Nation Dis.ajcmament Committee cUid to other nations displaying a vital interest in our 
disajmament negotiations* As a result of this demonstration ^ our consideration of 
methods of vei^ifying shut-doim production reactors can be on the basis of first-hand 
experience rather than of theory alone • I would hope that this demonstration would 
persuade- the States represented at this Conference ^ a.s well as others, of the ease and 
unobtrusiveness \/ith which it is possible to verify a shut-down reactor* 

I would hope that the. demonstration would maice it possible for us to verify the 
jToduction of production of fissionable materials for weapon purposes which the 
United States and the USSR. have both announced they are putting :.nto effect. I 
would hope that v;e could. agree upon reciprocal plajit-by-r-plant shut-dovm of reactors 
utilj-zing simple but practical verifica^tion procedures of the type we .shall 
demonstratop or similar ones i/hich would be mutually acceptable* This v/ould 
constitute an easy but important first step tov/ards the complete cessation of 
production of fissionable materials for weapon purposes whJ.ch we are all striving to 
achieve. 
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In ny statonont at our 277th nocting I d- scribed the sei^eguards systems v;hich Liy 
GovormTient thinlcs would bo adequate to ensure that plutoniun froi:: peaceful reactors is 
not used to proliferate nuclear v/eapcns^ i.t that tir.ie I pointed out that safeguards 
on the indigenous peaceful nuclear activities of nuclear-ueapon rovers. were not 
relevant to the issue of non-proliferation alone. lioifever. I also indicated that that 
oztonsion would be relevant to the monitoring of a cut-off — the step v/e are now 
rocomending for consideration as a significant neve to-.rards disaiTia:;ient. 

How I night interpose here that the United States does not believe that the 
cut--off arid the non-proliferation agroenont should be linked* ;;e have stated our 
position -on that pointy and the reasons for it^ ::.cjij t-Liucs^ and I do not need to 
repeat then now. But the United States does believe that in th-j context of the cut-off 
agreement the nuclear Pox/ers should bo prepared to accept the sai'ie degree of 
verification that we have proposed for the non-nucle ax- weapon Powers as appropriate 
for safeguarding a non-proliferation agreeraento i-i.id m the conte:}rb of the cut-off^ 
as well as in the contezrb of a non- pro l:.-f oration agroeuent;, we do not seek inspection 
•for its own sa!.<:e5 we v/ish to nalce our vorifice.tion system as siraple a.s possible* 

I now i/ish to turn to steps which the United States has already taken in the vital, 
area of Uniting the production of fissionable naterial for weapon purposes. This 
beginning provides us i/ith a foundation upon which we can build further neasures. 

The Connittee will recall the un-L.lateral action by the United States to curtail 
production of fissionable naterial for use in weapons announced by President Johnson 
in January 1964-. (3TOC/l20). • That action entailed shutting dovm four reactors which 
had been used for the production of plutoniun^; and decreasing the production of 
enriched uraniuil' by 25 per cent* This initiative on curtailnent of production of 
fissionable :naterial not only reduced the potential for building additional nuclear 
weapons but^ .as i;e have ear*nestly hoped^ night help to .pave the v/aj'" tov/ards reaching 
agreenent on a total' cessation of production of fissionable naterial for use in weapons^ 
follo\/ed by a reduction of nuclear stocVpllcso 

Additional curtaiLients of production of uraniuii 235 were subsequently announced 
by President Johnson and are currentl;/ being inplenented. Ptopresentatives will recall^ 
I an surop that President Johnson's announcenent of 20 April 196.4 ,(^KDC/l32), dealing 
with all the reductions of the production of v/oapon-grade fissionable naterial we had 
decided upon at that tine^ \ras rea,d into the record of our plenary session here 
(ENDC/FV.185;, pp. 1/i^:, 15 )• ilepresentatives will cJ_so recall^ I an sure^ that the then 
Prine iiinistor of the United Kingdon. Sir I±±oc Dougla.s-Kone^ associated lier i-lajesty's 
Governnent with this initiative (ibid, v/o^ 13:? l6) , 
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. The United States 5 hav^-ng talcen the initiative to reduce production of fissionable 
naterial^ is nindful of the j-Liportance of assurance to the v/orlc. that the reductions 
cj7e actually inpleneiited. Accordingly I sha21 su-ri'-iarize the actions we have taken 
to inplenent those announcenents^ 

Thp United vStates is proceeding on schedule to shut down facilities for production 
of fissionable natorial* The foux^ plutoniuin production reactors have already been 
shut downs tv;o in I96A ~ one each at Savannah xliver and Hanford -- and two in 1965 ^ 
both at Hanford* By July 1964 two sections of the gaseous diffusion plant at 
Oaic ilidgep Tennessee^ had been shut doini. iClectric power for the operation of three 
gaseous diffusion plants — one located at O^j.c Pddge^ TennessoOp one at Paducah^ 
Kentuclcy^ and one at Portsmouth^ Ohio -- has subsequently been steadily decreased. 
VJhen the reduction is conplete^ the level of operation will require 2^000 megawatts 
of electricity p conpared with the pre-cutback level of 5^250 megav/atts. Much of 
todays s. production is^ noreover^ to provide fuel for the nuclear power prograwLie. 
The scheduled reduction of enriched uraniu'a production is to be corapleted by 1969. 
The Goverrzient of the Soviet Union announced on 20 April I964 (aNDG/l3l) that 
it also was raalcing substantial reductions m the production of fissionable materials 
for T/eaponS;, and that it ;/ould halt straightaway the construction of two plutonium 
production reactors. Represcntativos i/ill recall that this ajinouncement of the 
Chalmeai of the Gouiicil of iiinisters of the USSR was a]-.so- read into the recoi*d of our 
plenary, session (ii;NDC/PV.l85, pp* 11 ct sec. ). lo hope that the repi*esontative of the 
Soviet Union will infon.i this Gbmittoe of the progress his Govorniient has nade in 
canning out that announcor.ent. 

We have discussed previously in this Cori:iittce the verification neasures that 
rught acccripany a cut-off of production of fissionable raaterial for weapons. As 
exai'-iples of our thinking^ we have submitted a series of working papers: docimient 
iSWDG/134 of 25 June I964 outlines the verification system that we believe can provide, 
adequate assurance to all parties of compliance with an agreement to halt production 
of fissionable material for weapons; docui'lent 1CNDG/172 of 8 March 1966 describes one 
possible method of demonstrating the destruction of the nuclear weapons to obtain the 
fissionable materials v/hich \jq advocate both sides should transfer to peaceful usesj 
document ENDG/lV^'of 14 April 1966 describes a specific method of verifying that 
plutonium pi'oduction reactors rem^ain shut down betv/een infrequent visits of inspectors, 
lir. Foster stated in his remJarks in April that we. would have more to say on this 
subject 5 and I am pleased to do so today. 
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Wg bolievG that an attract?! ve feature of the suggested method of verifying the 
status of shut~do\rn reactors is that it mininizes the intrusive aspects of verification 
and focuses its attention specifically on that v/hich is to be verified^ Only 
periodically v/ould inspectors need to exai'iine the cCj^uipnent instsJLled in a reactor^ 
Furtheruiore^ it should be apparent that there are a number of ways in which reliable 
iiechanical aids devised along these lines can be used in other verification roles and 
thereby reduce the need for personal observation. Yesterday many of the delegations 
here witnessed a visual briefing by United" States experts of how effective and 
unobtrusive the use of i/hat \jq refer to as '^safing tapes" can be in verifying that 
a shut-down reactor has renained shut doi-ma 

We shouJ^d like the nations represented here to have further tangible evidence of 
the efforts ray Governiiient is pursuing to find suitable methods of verifying aniis 
control, and disamament neasures v/ith iiiiniinuii intrusion * Therefore^ as I indicated 
earlier in r.iy remajrkS;, I should like on behalf of nj Governnent to extend to each of 
the iiienbors of the 3ighteen-Nation GoP-'iittee on Disarijiament — > and to other nations 
diLsplaying a vitaJ- interest in our disamiai'ieAt negotiations — an invitation to visit 
la-tor this year one of the shut-dov/n plutoniura- production reactors at the -Hanf ord 
plojit near Ricliland^ Washington^ Luring this visit \jq v/ill demonstrate how the 
eo^uipnent can. actually be used on an atomic reactor that has been removed from active 
production of plutonium* Wo suggest that the visit tal<:e place during the discussions 
on disarmament at the Un3-ted Nations General Assembly this autunui. 

I vrish to emphasize that demonstrating at Kaaiford how the equipment could be used 
to verify exx actual shut-down reactor does not in itself reflect a decision to place 
that reactor unilaterally under interna.tional safeguards. Hov;ever<, the United States 
is prepared to accept international verification of the shut-down of a Hahford "" 
reactor if the Soviet Union is prepared to reciprocate. Moreover ^ we will extend this 
reciprocal off ot* on a plaait-by-plant basis <> not only until the four reactors I have 
described today are under such inspection but until additionaJL facilities are as well. 
V/e do not wish to give the impression that the precise techniques we shall show will 
necessarily be employed in any international inspection^ but we do exhibit this method 
as illustrative of our continuing research into ways to achieve and rely on meaningful 
£urms control and di.sarmai:ient D-casures. 
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At this Cciiierence the Unitod States has always put the p^roposal wliich v/e have 
described as the '' cut-off '■■ high on its agenda of alias control neasures. We have 
done so for a reason which perhaps seens too obvicua to i;arrajit emphasis but which is 
of such a fuiidaraental nature that it cannot be said too often. Tliis reason is that 
it talcos fissionable naterial to uekc a nuclear weapon. It is for that reason that 
we have given vei^'' great attention to a*' cut-off '^ as a collateral measure which v;ould 
greatly assist in ensuring non-proliferation. A cut-off ^ if undertalcen by all 
Powers — nuclear-weapon aaid non-nucleai^-weapon Powers: alike — would have an enomous^ 
indeed a controlling ^ inpact in preventing the proliferation of nuclear \;eapons. 

It is for this reason that the '^cut-off '^ is a measure ■rhich '/ould bring the nuclear 
arris race among the major Po'./ers to a heJ-t. At this point I should like to remind my 
colleagues that the '^cut-off '% as we ha^o come to call it^ can be more than just a 
cut-off in the production of fissionable materials for \7eap0n purposes. The 
Unitod States has indicated its willingness to modify it so that it v/ill involve an 
even more significant beginning of nucleai"^ disarmaxient. 

As my colleagues are well aware ^ the United States is prepared to add to the 
•^cut-off" a trpjisfer of fissionable material to peaceful uses. ie have proposed that 
100,000 kilograimies of U-235 be transferred to ioeaceful purposes s we have suggested 
that of that ejmount 60,000 kilogrammes be obtained from the United States and 
40,000 kilograimaes bo obtained from the Soviet Union. As I mentioned in my 
st at extent on 8 llarchs 

^^.. this total ano-unt of U-235, fully fissioned, would produce an, amount of 

electric power equal to the present pov/er requirements over a period of 

seven years of the eight non-aligned States represented round this table '^ 

( aNDG/PV.246. p. 34 ), 
We have also indicated our willingness to have the 100,000 kilogrammes of U-235 talcen 
from existing nuclear weapons. There would thus be destroyed thousands of nuclear 
weapons. As \^o have already indicated^ this could be done in a relatively simple 
manner . 

In outlining the measujres which the Unitod^ States has been prepared to add to the 
cut-off, I should not like to' give the impression that the United States insists that 
they accompany a cut-off. This is not the case. The United States indicated its 
willingness to agree to those measures in connexion with a cut-off in the hope that 
this might facilitate our coming to an agreement. This has not so far proved to be 
the case. Those measures ■'./ere advanced in the hope that they might meet the 
objections of others, round this table, but they have not led us closer to an agreement. 
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Therefore I should like to approach the problen from the other' direction* I 
should first like to reiterate the position of the United States s that it is prepared 
to accept a verified cut-off of the production of fissionable materials for use in 
weapons by itself — without any other measure — if that will facilitate agreement* 
I should like to go even further in this direction. As a v/ay to begin practical action 
on the cut-off — as a way to begin nucleajr disarmGaiont — I should like to propose that 
the United States and the Soviet Union agree to reciprocal shut-downs of reactors 
producing fissionable materials for weapon purposes- I should like to propose 
that wo do so under simplified practical noans of verification wliich cannot 
reasonably be labelled espionage by euiyone* 

W'j are willing^ if the Soviet Union is willing^ to develop a reciprocal 
step-by- step closing dov/n^ under apprcpria^to safeguards^ of reactors that produce 
fissionable materials for weapons^ because this represents a v/ay to start. It 
represents a way to start which is practical and realistic in terms of required 
verification. This we should be happy to demonstrate to all at the Hanford 
reactor this autumn. Aiid when it does become cleao:- that it is possible to carry 
out verification v/hich is indeed unobtrusive and yet effective^ we hope the 
Soviet Union will join with us in undortalcing the first step which I have described 
today. 

From that first step there can follow other steps so that the ^^cut-off " can be 
realized in all its rairdfi cations. Indeed^ if the ''cut-off can be realized, 
we shall not have merely talcen a step;, but instead, we shall have m,oved a very 
long wa;;^^^down the road towards obtaining our goals of non-prolifera,tion and 
nuclera" disainament. 

Lord CHALFONT ■ (United Kingdom) s It is customary at those meetings to comraent 
apiDropriately on the speeches that have boon made by representatives who have taken 
the floor previously <> and this perhaps sometimes tends to become :-:'ather a formality | 
bu.t I think that nest of my colleagues will agree that this morning v;e have heard two 
contributions of quite unusual value ^ interest and calibre. The speech of the 
representative of Sweden, Mrs. Myrdal, was thoughtful — but that is nothing new, as 
her contributions are always thoughtful. The Comriittoe will know that my delegation 
does not always agree v/ith the prioi^ities which MrSo. Myrdal. has set in stating her 
views on partial and collateral measures of disarmaiiient. Indeed, I must say now that 
I agre© entirolj^ with the representative of the United States that it would be wrong 
to.malce other partial measures of disamament prerequisites to a non-proliferation 
treaty or, to be more specific, to tie an agreement on the "cut-off" too closely to 
the non-proliferation negotiations. 
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. Having said tliat^ I nu3t agree v/ith Mrs. Myrdal's view of the need for a broadly- 
based ncn-proliferation strategy and not sinply a non-proliferation treaty on its own* 
I think that nany of her. suggestions will nced^^ and indeed, deserve^ the veiy closest 
study <> .not only in some cases for their political implications but also for their 
toclinical inplications as vrellc 

I weicone too the enonnously interesting contribution made by the representative 
of the United States^ Mr* Fisher; it. contained hard technical facts^ arguments and 
positive proposals such as are the raw naterial of our negotiations hore^ I thought 
that his enphasis upon the process of niniuizing the intrusive aspects of verification 
uas ospecio21y mportant. That is a concept tha,t has nany inp]j-cations outside the 
irii.iediate context of the cut-off; and I was nost interested to heax his invitation to 
a deuonstration of hew a shut-down reactor is verified ajid the kind of inspection 
agreenents that night follow such a denonstration. All those .arberesting and 
constructive suggestions obviously also deserve the closest study by ell delegations 
round this ta,blo* 

Having said. that <> I in fact propose to talk for a very short tine this morning on 
the subject of general and coLiplete disarriainent^ the subject on our forraal order of 
business for today. However^ before I do so^ let ne coLunent briefly on a question 
which the representative of the United States raised at our last neetings the question 
of nuclear explosions for peaceful pui^poses. 

Her Majesty ^s Govermuent is convinced that in the process of preventing the spread 
of nuclear i/eapons^ inportant as that aim nay be, we nust not at the saxae time put 
ourselves in danger of depriving anyone of the benefits that might become available 
through the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. My delegation thei-efore fully agrees 
with the United States thesis that it would be wrong to deprive .non-nuclear Stateq of 
any economic benefits that might derive from that particular use of nucl.ear energy 

that is to .say, the use of nuclear explosions: for peaceful purposes. We agree too 

that J at the sai?.o time, the similarity between peaceful and military teclmiques means 
that a "State which developed the capacity to produce peaceful explosions would equally 
be in a position to produce nuclear weapons. If a non-nuclear-v:eapon .State carried 
out a peaceful explosion, the politicaJ. repercussions would be quite as strong as if 
it \xere a military one. It is only right, therefore, that we -should recognize and 
■ take account of this problem. 
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At the saiJG tii'ie^ as lir. Fisher pointed out in Ms statement p even the United 
States p with eJll its tochnicaJ- and scientific expertise and resources <> has not yet 
established the practical usoiuj.ness of peacef-uJ, eiqplosions. Spealcing without detailed 
knowledge of the technical background^ I suppose;^ as indeed Mr, i<^isher inplied, that 
it \/ould be p^irticularly hard to devise tocliiiiciues whj-ch would bo useful for econoraic 
doveZ-.opnent ™ for exaiaplo^p for the construction of canals — - but would -not involve an 
mfringenent of the partial tcst-baui Treaty (iCNDG/lOO/xlev.l). Until such techniques 
have boon perfected — if indeed they ever are — that problem nay be- nore theoretical 
thoxi practicalp at least for soi'.ie considerable nuiaber of years; but it is only rights 
I repeat^ that ire should consider it now. 

Ky delegation x/elcones the suggestion that it s'lould be incuiibent upon nuclear- 
v/eapon States to uake available to other Sta^tes such techniques as they nay have 
dievelopedo At sor.ie appropriate noiient we shall have' to consider in detail what form 
of organization will be needed to superintend that process • vfliether the arrangements 
will be bilateral or multilateral and whether they might indeed involve the establishment 
of some nev/ international organization are matters for discussion at another time, 
iiQwever^, one point will clearly be veiy important: it will be essential to see that 
all vStates have equal access to the benefits of.thJ-s. branch of nuclear science, 
irrespective of their political affiliations « 

Turning now to the subject on our agenda for today, general and complete 
cLisaaT.ioment, I m.ay say that some time has passed since the United Kingdom delegation 
has spoken on that subject. Indeed^ i propose to be extremely brief today, I 
should like to e^cplain \/hy my delegation has recently devoted its efforts mainly to 
partial rxoasures of disarmament rather than to the great sweeping project of establishing 
a world v/ithout aras, eaid to consider 'ihother there m^ay now be a chance to move 
foin/ai'd on a broader front, 

1 should like- to begin by reaffir..iing my Goverrxnent ^ s belief in general and 
complete disarmament as our final goal. . It r.ay be possible to establish conditions 
for a relatively safe end stable peace without completely disair.iing the world 5 but. 
it is only in a world idiere the peace is kept x^ithout national aniies that there can* 
be perfect security. That; I thini<:, is the naln justification for persisting in our 
efforts to v;ork out a plan for general and complete diLsarmamGnt. 
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A second justification is this. It is true- that nost of the time of this 
•Conference in recent years has been spent m trying to achieve agreement on partial 
-leasures. As I shall e^cplain m a nonont;, I believe that that is rights ' However ^ 
if it is the' right and necessary proco.nrc. it is still of • the utnost inportauce to have 
a plan -- a blueprint;^ if you like — woried out .as far .as possible ^ which we can 
consu.lt as vje novo fron one p^a"tial rieasui^-e to another — a kind of naster plan. That 
3:iay seen to bo a platitude ^ but I think that one ca:i see its. fo:.=ce ...f one imagines a 
situat^ion in iriiich the ideal of general and . complete disarmaiaont and the draft treaties ^ 
as imperfect and unagreed as they may "oe. did not ex:lst at. all. The enthusiasm for 
nalcmg great efforts to secure partial measures would ?. I ara convinced, be .much reduced 
if we had no idea i/here we are goings no clear idea of what it was tha^t we hoped to 
achieve in the end* 

liuch useful v/ork was done during the first. yecj?s ;of .this Conference dn examining 
the. two, draft treaties put forward by the United States (ENJC/^O-and Gorrvl and 
Add.lp 2p ,.3) and the Soviet Union (EKDC/2/'ilev.l.ajid Add.l).': It is encouraging- to 
note that. there are many similarities between the two draf ts ' In framework and ' 
construction. The discussions here were also useful, in identifying and circumscribing 
the areas of .disagreement. 

Since then general and complete dj.sarmaiiient has.. been, discussed intermittently 
but without much visible progress rand the main efforts of the Conference have been 
devoted to other, perhaps less aiabitiousp measures of • disarmament. As I have ■ already 
said, I believe that that has been right, there are those who argue that existing 
tensions and disputes moist maice it impossible to conclude a treaty on general and •• 
complete clisarmament in the foreseeable future; and indeed the difficulties in the- way 
ai"e only too clear to us all. 

We have only to lock at the war that is going on in :vietr.Ucii; at the ideological 
(3j_spute that splits the t:o great communist cou:atries of the v/orld; at the- Chinese 
progr3mi:ie of nucleax- tests, and its effect on the stability of As..a« .v/e have only to 
contem.plate circunstances like those to realize that the great Powers of- the world are 
for the moment too preoccupied with. matters of their own security ^jid that of their 
a.llies to- give serious thought to j-ml-aedl^ute measures of coioprehenaive disarmament.- 
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noweve:c/ as President lisnned:/ once sa:-d<; peace is a process; :lt ;^s a way of 
solv:.ng problems. It does not vioan s.-Mply the absence of \7ar. The pursuit of peace 
is a process p too — a process. m v/hrch the barriers of mistrust are pi'ogressively 
disnantled; :_n uhich the resolution of political tensions and cr:.ses nust go hand in 
ha:ad with the control of the arms raco^ vrhich ^.s both the cause and the result of 
those tensions and crises. 

it will be necessary to go through a period of e::perienco of agreenents^ first in 
the control and then in the reduction of arma:aents -^ — agreeiients v'hichp by being 
observed by all parties for sons tine^ will create the political climate m \jhich further 
and more far-rea.ching .agreeriients can take root alid flourish. An im-pressive start has 
already been made with the partial. test-ban Treaty. There is no doubt that the 
continuance of atmospheric tests would have helped the development and refinement of 
sophisticated vreapons^ a3id it is indisputable that that Treaty involved a real 
sacrifice by the present nuclear Powers. 

I do not know imat kind of debate \rent on before the Treaty was signed in the 
Soviet- Union ajid other couintries that are memJoers of the VJarsaw Pact^ v/here such 
discussions are held in a decent obscurity. However^ m.embers of this Conference v/ill 
recsZl the debate in the counti-ies of the vJestern alliajice beti^/een^ on the one hand^ 
those who believed that their security '.jould be. threatened by the danger of a vSudden 
bleach of the treaty by the other sidOp allowing the development • of ne\7 techniques 
which vrould provide a military advantage_, ard. on the other hand^ those — whose views^ 
thani: heaven; prevailed — who believed that a calculated risk of that kind was worth 
talcing. lIo\7 the world has seen that it is possible for all the si-.gnatories to keep 
a disaraament treaty for a nunber of -'ears. That; a^^iiost as much as the Treaty 
itself; i \. of supreme importance and should be an cncourageme^it to us in our work 
herO; including; I believo; our deliberations on genei'al and complete- disarmanent. 

^s 1 sedd a moment ago. earlier d:.scussions on general and complete disaiiiid;jient 
at this Conference have identified emd isolated certain forriiidable points of disagreement. 
It w^as not possible then either to get roimd those obstacles or to overcome them. 
The proposavl for a working group to consider reduct::.ons of nucleai'- deliveiy vehicles 
foundered because the i-nembers of the Conference were \mable to agi'oe on its terms of 
reference. I do not want to revive that argument noW; its course will be all too 
familiar to m.y colleagues, round this table. 
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I should like instead to exaininG the iideas put forward at our 271st meeting by the 
reprosentati-vo of the Ujiited AralD ilepublic. I thiLnl: that they no:j provide a new 
fornula to help us i.aove fo:?^.^^ard• In hi-s Interestiaig speech at that laeeting Mr^ Khallaf 
proposed that the Conference should i.:,rst tiy to agree" on an est:.nate of the function 
and the nature of deterrence and then set up a workiLng group to exaxiino the intrinsic 
elenents of the instrument of deterrence. Other representatives villi no doubt have 
studied closely; as I have, l^x. Khallaf 's thoughtful analysis of the relationship 
between the idea of deterrence and the mecais that ha-.-e to be used to ::ia.intain it, 

llj delegcition believes that those tv/o proposals are worth serious consideration 
by the Conference* It may be possible^ by going back to the concept of nuclear 
deterrence ;> which a,fter all lies behind both draft treaties ^ and by voicing a serious 
erA detailed analysis of it^ to nake soiie progress towards agreenento For obvious 
reasons I do not propose today to enbark on a thorough exanination of thatt concept. 
There is a volurainous literal tare already on the subject. liov/ever^ it nay be worth 
while nentioning three points \j]i.ich I believe -are fundainental to anj'* such discussion, 

Firs.t;, as the representative of the United Arab Republic pointed out^ a situation 
of autual deterrence has existed since the nuclear weapon v/as :..nvented^ or at any rate 
since it becaiae part of the arnpuries of the two great, contending poirer groups of the 
world3 and tliis so-called stalemate has done iiuch to prevent the oiitbrealc of a nuclear 
war even at noraonts of great and acute tension, V/e night perhaps do well to try to 
exazyiine in detail how this deterrence has worked in the past^ to see what the balance 
was between the opposing forces at particular nonents of crisis a:.!! what calculations 
were na^ds about the extent to \/hich nuclear ^/eapons were relevajit and usable. Having 
done that ^. we should ma^ke it a primary am to ensure that conditions at least as stable 
as those which ha.ve existed in the past should prevoiil throughout any process of ' 
disajiiiaiient that v/o try to ;.;ork out. 

Secondly. I voxCLd suggest that m attempting such aji analysis v/e should not tie 
ourselves down ''oj relating it to the first stage of general and complete disarmament. 
Ifnat I believe we need first is an objective exai.:^.nation of the essential concept of 
deterrence itself. Thereafter v;e should seek to apply it to the stage-^by-stage' process 
of general and complete disanuaiaent. 

The third point;, i/hich hassled to the most intractable difficulties in the past 
bu.t wlnclii cannot be ignored<> is .the need. to ensure that that .balance is seen to exist 
at aJll sttages of the disarmament process -; the need to be reasonably certain that 
neither side can rxaJ.ntain or create forces above the levels postulated. The lower the 
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level of forces we decide to set^ the greater the degree of certitude we shall need. 
That is of course connected with the problem of verificationo Without a degree of 
inspection which all parties regard as adequate for particular force levels^ 
deterrence will not work. It rr.ay therefore be necessary to set the initial levels 
fairly high« As scientific techniques improve and confidence is built up, the 
position will improve o 

I am fully conscious that this brief reference to the concept of nuclear 
deterrence does not break any new ground* It does not exaiiiine the problem in any 
detail* Least of all does it offer any i]iiraculous solution to our problems. 
However, I should like to say that the British Governiaent has been studying this 
particular subject closely for some time, and my delegation would be ready .to 
contribute to any discussion of the concept of deterrence that might take place in 
this Committee or in any working group that might be set up under its auspices. 

The purpose of my remarks today, therefore, is quite simply to urge other 
members of the Conference to give favourable consideration to the proposals made 
by the representative of the United Arab Republic. The successful establishiAent 
of a working group — in particular after the failure of the Conference to reach 
agreement last time ■- — would mark a significant step forward. It is, I aia afraid, 
too late for such a group actually to begin work during this session; but it would 
be useful if we could at least agree in principle that it should do so as soon as 
possible when we resuiiie work after the next session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

The Conference decided to issue the following, comjiiunique : 

^'The Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament today 

held its 281st plenary m.eeting in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the 

chairmanship of H.E. Ambassador Antonio Gomez Robledo, representative of 

Mexico. 

"Statements were made by the representatives of Sweden, the United States 

and the United Kingdom. 

'•The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Tuesday, 16 August 1966, 

at 10.30 a.m. '^ 

The, meeting; rose at 11.55 a.m. 



